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Jour Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
From ‘“ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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THE UNITED NATIONS: WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT MAY BE 


By EmiLy GREENE BALCH 


Is it not almost a miracle tiat the United Nations is 
not a dream, but a reality? We owe it to a small group of 
statesmen whose faith and wisdom shaped its beginnings. To 
the patient, generous, skillful work of countless inconspicuous 
“artisans of peace” we owe the fact that it is already making 
history and promises to grow into ever greater usefulness. 

There are different views as to how the United Nations 
should proceed and what it should become. There are those 
to whom the Security Council as the body that deals with 
clashes and the bearer, prospectively at least, of coercive power 
seems almost the whole thing, or at least its most important 
part. They are interested in the United Nations chiefly as 
a mechanism to enforce peace, hardly realizing perhaps how 
negative and narrow a thing is the type of peace that can be 
enforced. The United Nations aims at creating a peace that 
is not merely refraining under compulsion from resorting to 
violence. Its goal is a world of friendly cooperating peoples 
working for their common good. Cooperation is not only the 
best way of getting the big tasks accomplished, it is also the 
best training for a warless world. 

Cooperation in specific fields seems to be the direction 
in which the United Nations is making its growth not because 
that is the program but because of the pressure of realities and 
the call to get together on common business that needs to 
be attended to. The list of the special commissions and other 
agencies already at work is long and is destined to be longer. 
Besides those engaged in hitherto ineffective efforts toward 
national disarmament and the organization of international 
force, there are those dealing with Labor, Trade, Trans- 
portation, Civil Aviation and Communications, International 
Law, Banking and Money, Human Rights and the Status of 
Women, Food and Agriculture, Health and Control of Epidem- 
ics, Refugees and Displaced Persons, Education, Science and 
Culture (with innumerable subdivisions), Trusteeship, Popula- 
tion Problems, Statistics and so on. 

There is a strong movement not only in this country and 
not only among college students in favor of Federal World 
Government. I do not know how far this stems from a 
feeling that the United Nations is weak and needs “teeth.” 
If what is intended is merely to put definite and limited power 
to maintain order into the hands of an executive authority 
within the framework of the United Nations, that is one thing. 
If the idea is to scrap the United Nations and replace it by a 
world government with executive and legislative organs on the 


general lines of, say, the U.S.A. or Switzerland, based on indi- 
viduals not nations, fundamental questions are involved, quite 
apart from that of whether such a creation is conceivably 
feasible. Governments, as we know them, are a peculiar his- 
torical development and their record is not a wholly happy 
one. They are characterized by having a monopoly of armed 
force and this largely determines their character and their 
nature. They are steeped in that tradition of militarism, 
nationalism and imperialism which we want to outgrow, and 
bedevilled by the pursuit of power and prestige. 

Is there any reason to think that governments are the 
answer to the problem of organizing the peoples of the world 
to work together in good comradeship? While human intelli- 
gence has transformed the art of dealing with matter, political 
science and political are have developed very slowly. As regards 
the art of dealing with one another, we are still groping. It 
is to be hoped that our young and still plastic association of 
peoples will not be put prematurely into the rigid form of a 
State or Government. 

People may scoff at the General Assembly as just a 
debating society and this may be a pertinent criticism if our 
object is to get things done regardless of how, regardless of 
consequences. A quicker way certainly is to give orders with 
force behind them and this is the way the soldier understands. 
To discuss and, as a result, to agree on action in common 
is a better method, in spite of the strain on patience. Let us 
see how far we can get with our experiment of government 
by agreement. Cooperation in practical, technical tasks is one 
of the best ways of learning the indispensable art of getting 
along with one another. We and some other nations are a 
good deal like boys who entered school after the term had 
begun and the other children had settled down into a working 
group. We did not undergo the discipline of the League of 
Nations and perhaps partly for that reason seem to be tempted 
to throw our weight around and to expect others to recognize 
how right we are. 

Certainly the political education of us all is incomplete. 
Perhaps among other things, we make too much of a fetish of 
decision by vote, and rate too highly the rights conferred by 
being in a majority. Perhaps we do not know how to make 
the most of the values presented by minorities and opposition 
groups which have so often in history proved to be the “fore- 
runner,” the “salt of the earth.” I am sure that we, and 

(Continued on page four) 








UNITED NATIONS AND WILPF 
A REPORT FROM GERTRUDE BAER 


Gertrude Baer was appointed by the WILPF International Execu- 
tive Committee to act as Liaison Officer between the Women’s Inter 
national League and the United Nations Organization. In this capacity 
she attends meetings of the Assembly, the Security Council, the various 
commissions and councils, secures interviews with delegates, officials 
and key people, and studies UN documents, records, resolutions, amend- 
ments, In her International News Letter, LOWUN, she reports on 
specific requests of the International Executive Committee of which 
she has been a member since 1921. The following excerpts are quoted 
from her LOWUN International News No. 5, 1947 of November. 

As one is checking votes through long meetings week 
after week one would like to see a careful study made of the 
voting records with special consideration of abstentions at 
Committee meetings and plenary sessions of this year’s UN 
Assembly. A critical analysis and evaluation would probably 
show that the situation here at Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadow is much more complex than indicated by the widely 
used but all too simple slogan of the “two camps” in this 
session. It might substantiate the impression one gets out here 
that demarcations are not as rigid and stable as the term 
“camp” suggests but that the lines are kept fluid and that 
delegations are lining up into different groupings as called 
for by the varying topics and the policies pursued by their 
respective governments with regard to such topics. There is 
an atmosphere of suspense, of profound uncertainty on all 
sides caused by growing instability, an intense feeling ot 
insecurity, of distrust and at times even of fear, unwillingness 
to commit oneself prematurely, to have one’s country’s posi- 
tion pinned down or to allow oneself to be put before an 
alternative (which may turn out not to be the alternative 
after all), and reluctance to be forced into one of “two 
camps.” Close examination of the situation would probably 
bring into sharp relief distinct areas of disagreement but it 
would at the same time make clear many elements of agree- 
ment and constructive co-operation easily detectable by any- 
one not under the spell of prejudice and sensationalism. 

The constantly peremptory, negative tone of much of 
the publicity in the press on the UN may be popular with 
those who are tempted by sensation and conflict instead of 
making a patient effort to piece together what may lead to 
world-wide reconstruction. As it is today discord makes news, 
concord is passed over in silence. A free press unquestionably 
ranks high among the great privileges of free countries only 
if coupled with an ever-growing sense of the equally great 
privilege of responsibility on the part of the press to the com- 
munity—a conscientiousness which distinguishes many a well 
known editor in many countries of the world. 

Emily G. Balch discussed her plans for the internation- 
alization of polar regions and the internationalization of 
waterways with some key officials and delegates at the UN 
and was impressed by the courtesy and real interest shown 
during the interviews. 

Whether the UN will be strengthened or weakened by 
this Assembly will be seen. I felt two disquieting tendencies 
in its sessions. One was the way that delegates failed to stand 
by and reaffirm positions taken last year. The other was the 
frequent invocation of the International Court of Justice to 
avoid implementation of the basic principles of the Charter 
and delay political action. Again and again in Committee 
when political decisions were to be reached on the basis of 
self-evident principles the deus ex machina in the form of an 
appeal for interpretation by the International Court was 
sprung upon those assembled. Should these tendencies con- 
tinue the result may lead to complete paralysis. 

I personally feel that to a much larger degree than ever 
before it is up to the peoples to decide upon the fate of the 
UN. It is up to us to interpret its purposes, principles and 
structure, its achievements and failures and to make these 
known as widely as possible. Please, let me know at the 
next International Executive Meeting whether your Section 
has any relations with your country’s UN delegates. Let me 
know by then also what action your Section proposes to take. 

We need the UN as much as it needs us. And as the free 
citizens of free peoples, it is our supreme privilege to help 
form public opinion, international and national. Public 
(Continued on page four) 








TWO POEMS 


We should like to share with readers of FOUR LIGHTS 4 


following verses for the valiant spirit and the heroic powers of ¢ 
durance they display. They were written by Kaethe Bonnessen 


Cologne, Germany, worker in the Social Democratic Party and form 


secretary to Dr. William Sollman, then German Minister of 
Interior, (now of Pendle Hill) to whom they were sent. Mrs. Bonns 


sen’s husband was killed in action in Russia, two of her three childr 


(aged three and six years) lie buried under the rubble of Colog 
as well as her husband’s mother. All the family belongings went , 
in flames. “I am enclosing two poems,” she writes. “Although 


Our Day 


We have been born 

Into this day. 

Merciless fate 

Has set us in it. 

It is our day, 

Ours to give it meaning, to fulfill it. 


It may be poor and lacking 
In life’s abundance and in joy, 
In sunshine and in all 


That men call happiness. 


But have there not been bitter times before, 

When mothers raised their children? 

Have hunger and corruption not been spreading? 

And yet they kept their faith and brought forth life. 
We are the offspring even of those mothers. 


Naught is in vain. 

No cry is lost in space— 
It vibrates on and on 
Into eternity. 


And so our call of anxious yearning, 
Our shout for right and justice, 
Reaches the ear of the Eternal 
Strengthened a thousandfold 

By our suffering and misery. 


Fate that has set us 

Into this day, 

Gives us the strength, then, 
To give it meaning, to fulfill it. 


For we feel His presence 

Amid despair and misery. 

The walls of pettiness, piled high around us, 
Are crumbling. 


And purged of all 

That’s paltry. that is worthless, 

Man does find man, 

Free from all vanity, all childish pride. 


A playball erstwhile for indomitable powers, 
Our life now stands forth, 

Mighty and sublime 

Hundred times worth the living. 


We have been born into this day. 
It’s our day, 
To bring it to fulfillment, 
As best we can. 
~ From the German by Kaethe Bonnessen. 





FOUR LIGHTS—Owned and published? by Women’s International League 
Peace and Freedom: Nat’! Literature Dept.. 2006 Walnut St.. Phila. 3, Pa 
Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942. at the post-office. Phila. Ps 
under the Act of March 3. 1879 Pub. monthly exrers Ang. and Sent. Sub 
scription 50c - Single. Se. Wat’! Legis. Office. 1734 F S: N.W.. Wash. D.C 
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0M GERMANY 


no claims to literary value, they had to be written to ease a bur- 
4 heart. Our Day was the product of those dreadful nights of 
bing; the other was written during the months in which I had 
wAof over my head, but wandered with my boy from house to house, 
ing shelter with acquaintances. How like a sunken castle in a fairy 
appear to me now the years we lived together with our children 
Mpodest happiness in spite of Nazi terror and pent-up, often intoler- 
wrath.” 

The lines below were translated from the German by Ann L. 














hack of New York. 








Challenge and Charge of the Survivors 


fly step sounds hollow 

Through the evening quiet of the streets. 
Chostlike, the ragged ruins of the houses 

Hold out queer shapes, 

Gutted and empty, 

faunted by silence— 

ln days gone by homesteads of life and cheer. 


!am not alone. 

it my side walk the beloved dead. 

fy friend, my husband, father of my children, 
Riddled by bullets, sinking on cold soil; 

My children, you whom bombs have torn apart, 
Buried beneath the wreckage. 

The fire that consumed all that was mine 

Burns on and on within my heart. 


My fate, I challenge you! 

Why did you spare me? 

That I might suffer bitter woe 

Burdened, unto the last? 

That the fire in my heart 

Should not be quenched? 

Should not be quenched? 

That my deep yearning for my loved ones 


‘hould not be stilled? 


Men and brothers, 

Now your brows are clear 

And you can lift your heads in freedom, 

Still reeling from the impact of those floods of lizht, 
Not knowing where to go— 

Shake off the bonds for good 

And break the shackles 

0f woe and bitterness and selfishness 

That cramp your hearts! 


Show kindliness! 

Once more be brothers to each other; 

Silence those songs of vengeance and of hatred 
{t last—they are so futile, 

Worse, seeds of future woe. 

Join hands o’er death and ruin. 

Prove that despite it all and all the same 
You hold the title: man. 


— From the German by Kaethe Bonnessen. 


Double Reward 


Do you know that you may win a prize for your achieve- 
nent in the Membership Drive? The branch that adds the 
largest number of new members and the branch that achieves 
the largest percentage increase will each be awarded the privi- 
kge of sending a delegate to the Annual Meeting next April— 
ill expenses paid! Will your branch achieve the double re- 
ward of new members and a delegate? 


Joan WILLIAMS, 
Membership Secretary. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


In thinking of our own part in the work of the WIL 
in the coming year, I wonder how many of us are aware of 
the details of the legislative work being carried out for us 
all in Washington? How many of us, for instance, know that 
Mildred Olmsted and Annalee Stewart are considered two of 
the most powerful figures in the Anti-Conscription Campaign? 
—that Mildred Olmsted, in addition to her work as National 
Administrative Secretary, has organized the effective Women’s 
Committee to Oppose Conscription—that Annalee Stewart, our 
National President, in order to work on the “Hill” at this 
critical time has moved to Washington for the duration of 
the Congressional sessions, living in a curtained alcove of our 
Washington Office away from ‘home and family? 

How many of us know of the devoted and intelligent work 
of our National Policy Committee, which meets one atfter- 
noon every week to formulate policy which shall be up-to-the 
minute and in accordance with the directions of our last An- 
nual Meeting? Its members are all exceptionally busy women- 
—Katharine Lee Marshall, our Legislative Secretary; Gertrude 
C. Bussey and Olive Reddick, both of whom carry full-time 
college professorships; and Dorothy M. Robinson, the wife 
of a Methodist minister with a very large city parish? 

These are a few samples of the contributions which WIL 
women are making at this very moment of time. With them 
and other concerned men and women we can change the pre- 
sent ominous trend in foreign policy if we care enough and 
give them enough support both in our work at home and 
financially. We are trying to put $10,000 into our immediate 
legislative program. Whether you give to this work through 
the monthly quotas of your state branch, through the United 
Peace Chest of Greater Philadelphia, or in a direct contribu- 
tion to the National Treasury, you will know with what care 
your gift is used and how greatly it is appreciated. 

Frederick J. Libby of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War tells of a generous supporter of long-standing 
who decreased his contribution considerably because he said 
most of his gifts were going to relief abroad. Mr. Libby 
pointed out that money given to relief should come as an 
additional gift from the donor; that when given in place of 
customary support of a peace organization, the money comes, 
in effect, from the organization (which suffers a resulting 
loss of income) instead of from the donor, whose sum total 
of giving is no greater than it was before. Let us bear this 
in mind as we plan our New Year’s share both in the relief 
of suffering from war and in its prevention in the future. 
of suffering from war and in its prevention in the futue! 

—KaTHarRINeE McC. ARNETT. 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
announces an 


International Summer School 
in SCHIERS, Canton of Grisons, Switzerland 
from July 17-24, 1948 
Subject: Peace and Freedom—TIs there actually an Inter- 
national Crisis of Democracy? 

The concept of Democracy so often misunderstood and 
misused will be discussed from various angles. Students will 
also be given the opportunity of learning something about the 
techniques of planning and organizing conferences and the 
leading of discussions. Mornings will be devoted to lectures, 
afternoons to discussions in small groups, games, and excur- 
sions. Special topics are being scheduled for presentation in 
the evenings: History and tasks of the WILPF; Switzerland 
as an example of a federal state; Schiers, its history and sur- 
roundings. One evening has been reserved for good music and 
entertainment. 

Plans are being made for a full day’s excursion to the 
mountains and for a hiking tour into the Engadin and to the 
National Park from July 25-August 1, if desired by 
students. 

Thirty double rooms in the boarding school of Schiers 
are at our disposal. There are dressings rooms with running 
cold water on every floor. Students are asked to bring their 

(Continued next page) 





United Nations and WILPF 


(Continued from page two) 


opinion is what we make it. If we spread fear we weaken our 
own position. If we take the trouble to study facts and pass 
them on to others according to the best of our knowledge and 
conscience we contribute to spreading the truth which is the 
only lasting basis for durabe Freedom and Peace. Let us 
measure the United Nations Organization by our hopes and 
faith rather than by our fears. 


International Summer School 
(Continued from page three) 

own towels, to keep their rooms in order, and to devote some 
time to the daily routine of housekeeping. The whole house 
is designed for young people who do not expect any special 
comfort, though there are beautiful dining rooms and class- 
rooms, a swimming pool, and a gym. Three meals will be 
served daily and tea and bread or fruit and bread in the after- 
noon. The fee for board and tuition from July 17-24 will be 
Swiss francs 70—(about $18.). 

To get to Schiers you take the train to Landquart (on 
the route Zurich-Chur) and change there for Davos. From 
Landquart to Schiers is 16 minutes by express. 

The organizers of the Summer School suggest that rail- 
road tickets to and in Switzerland be purchased in this 
country. They wish us to say that applications ought to be 
made very soon and that applicants should state expressly 
whether they want to take part in the hiking week July 25- 
August 1. For further information and for all applications 
write directly to Dr. Helene Staehelin, Athene, Zug, Switzer- 

May we add that this is a summer school for young 
people. They ought to be WILPF members and their friends 
(girls and boys) who expect to become members themselves. 


Literature Corner 


Here at last! The long-awaited Luxembourg Reports have finally 
arrived so that WIL members in the U. S. Section can now read in 
detail about this tenth International Congress of the WILPF held in 
Luxembourg in the summer of 1946. In addition to the reports of 
the various national sections, the problems of the International after 
the onslaught of the war are discussed. A real insight is given of 
the world significance of WILPF. Emily Greene Balch in her Greet- 
ing to the Congress in her capacity of Honorary International Chair- 
man, gives voice to the profound mixture of feelings which permeated 
this memorable Congress. 

“We cannot come here today without deep feeling. We have 
gone through a great deal together and a great deal more while sep- 
arated by the tempest of war, and it is a wonderful experience to be 
again together face to face with so many old friends. There are also 
many here who come for the first time to one of our international 
gatherings and who in many cases represent the fresh and relatively 
youthful forces which we greatly desire. 

“Human nature seems to me like the Alps. The depths are pro- 
found, black as night and terrifying, but the heights are equally real, 
uplifted in the sunshine. It is not realistic to concentrate our attention 
on the recent revelations of the depths of evil to which human beings 
can descend. To do so leads to stumbling feet, weakness and dis- 
couragement. 

“The recent years have also brought us amazing revelations of 
the good and great possibilities of human nature. The instances of 
sheer physical courage have been innumerable, but this is a very 
common human quality; it may be very noble and may be a quality 
we share with many animals. More significant are the revelations we 
have seen of moral courage, of devotion, self-forgetfulness, of victorious 
human love and sheer goodness. Many of us have seen these qualities 
shining forth in Jane Addams. 

“We must draw a deep breath and fill ourselves with the fresh air 
of courage and confidence, of a sober gladness, a love which is uni- 
versal and all-embracing without losing its vivid personal quality.” 


Send for your copy to the National Literature Department. Cost $1. 

Jane Addams’ Peace and Bread (1945 Edition, dedicated to mem- 
bers of WILPF) may be obtained from Mrs. Johanna Fox, 1140 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28. Paper bound at $1.60 postpaid. Four cloth 
bound copies are available at $2.50 postpaid. 


THE UNITED NATIONS: WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT MAY BE 


(Continued from first page) 


especially our Press, tend too much to interpret all sorts of 
situations in terms of clash and of “incidents”; we conceive 
them in terms of simple and complete opposition with no 
transitional positions demanding consideration. Perhaps we 
need to learn from the Chinese that one must never make the 
other fellow lose face, never drive him into a corner, never 
humiliate him. 

The Quakers carry on large-scale undertakings involving 
great sums of money and complicated and difficult decisions. 
They deal with these not by working up support for opposing 
points of view thought of as completely and mutually exclusive 
(which they often are not), nor by voting and counting the 
adherents of the Pros and Cons, but by drawing out all the 
points of view and the reasons for them and working out a 
program commanding the maximum practicable measure 
of agreement and, presumably, the maximum measure of avail- 
able wisdom. 

It appears to me that the most promising line of advance 
for our new experiment in all-inclusive cooperation should 
be through differentiated and specialized bodies such as are 
already forming and that the activities of these groups, in 
all their multiplicity and all their varying fields should not 
be too much centralized. I look for development through 
administrative activities rather than through legislative enact- 
ment, which is the main function of Congress and Parlia- 
ments. The principle that underlies trusteeship may prove to 
have an immense future and one by no means confined to 
territorial authority. Areas which are not at present in the 
possession of individual nations but where there may be great 
conflicting interests would seem to call for administration by 
an agency representing and acting for all concerned. Con- 
sider for instance the waterways of the world—both the great 
oceans, the narrow seas like the Mediterranean, and straits 
and canals like the Dardanelles and Panama. If these were 
entrusted to the United Nations we might, sooner than we 
dare dream of, see vessels patrolling the seas flying an inter- 


national flag, making navigation safe, orderly and convenient. 
and rendering obsolete some at least, of the functions of nation- 
al navies. What effect this might have on the crucial question 
of naval disarmament it is too early even to speculate. It might, 
at any rate, serve to take the poison out of many controversies 
as to strategic bodies of water. Another extension of the 
administrative responsibility of the United Nations might 
well be in the uninhabited Polar regions where international 
rivalry is now rampant and the possible strategic and economic 
importance of which is important, though still embryonic. 

If mankind will refrain from blowing itself to pieces 
with atom bombs and such, it is clear that we have great oppor- 
tunities before us and that the part that the United Nations 
may play, though unforeseeable, is unlimited. Jane Addams 
wrote a prophetic little book in 1922 under the title of PEACE 
AND BREAD IN TIME OF WAR. Her thesis is that the 
world organization will come into its own when it accepts. 
as its concern, the food of the world. When the plain, non- 
political folk of whom the world so largely consists feel its 
care and benefits in their daily lives making them more secure 
and richer, they will begin to understand it and feel a loyalty 
wider than national patriotism. We see an approach to Jane 
Addams’ idea in the Marshall Plan in spite of the fact of its 
political slant and the fact that it is in the hands of America 
and not of the United Nations representing us all. And the 
Food and Agriculture Commission of the United Nations 
is a partial realization of Jane Addams’ conception. 

But we must be patient and if we Americans once make 
up our mind that we are not willing to drop atom bombs on 
any crowd of human beings for any purpose or under any 
provocation we can afford to be patient. 

Eprror’s Note: The above address was given by Miss Balch at the 
Seventh Anniversary Nobel Peace Prize Dinner held in New York on 
December 10, 1947, the day on which this year’s awards were being 
made in Oslo. Miss Balch would like to have it clearly understood 
that the views here stated are her personal opinions. and not necessarily 
the official WIL position on these matters. 




















UNITED NATIONS AND WILPF 
A REPORT FROM GERTRUDE BAER 


Gertrude Baer was appointed by the WILPF International Execu- 
tive Committee to act as Liaison Officer between the Women’s Inter 
national League and the United Nations Organization. In this capacity 
she attends meetings of the Assembly, the Security Council, the various 
commissions and councils, secures interviews with delegates, officials 


and key people, and studies UN documents, records, resolutions, amend- 
ments, In her International News Letter, LOWtLN she reports on 
specific requests of the International Execulive Commiitee ot which 
he has been a member since 1921. The following excerpts are quoted 
from her LOWUN International News No. 5, 1947 of November. 

As one is checking votes through long meetings week 
after week one would like to see a careful study made of the 
voting records with special consideration of abstentions at 
Committee meetings and plenary sessions ol this year’s UN 
Assembly. A critical analysis and evaluation would probably 
show that the situation here at Lake cess and Flushing 
Meadow is much more complex than indicated by the widely 


used but all too simple slogan of the “two camps” in this 


session. It might substantiate the impr: 


m one gets out here 


that demarcations are not as rigid and stable as the term 
“camp” suggests but that the lines are kept fluid and that 
delegations are lining up into different groupings as called 
for “ the varying topics and the policies pursued by their 
respective governments with regard to such topics. There is 
an atmosphere of suspense, of profound uncertainty on all 


sides caused by growing instability, an intense feeling ot 
insecurity, of distrust and at times even of fear, unwillingness 


to commit oneself prematurely, to have one’s country’s posi- 
tion pinned down or to allow oneself to be put hefore an 
alternative (which may turn out not to be the alternative 
after all), and reluctance to be forced into one of “two 
camps.” Close examination of the situation would probably 
bring into sharp relief distinct areas of disagreement but it 


would at the same time make clear many elements of agree- 
ment and constructive co-operation easily detectable by any- 
one not under the spell of prejudice and sensationalism. 

The constantly peremptory, negative tone of much of 
the publicity in the press on the UN may be popular with 
those who are tempted by sensation and conflict instead of 
making a patient effort to piece together what may lead to 
world-wide reconstruction. As it is today discord makes news, 
concord is passed over in silence. A free press unquestionably 
ranks high among the great privileges of free countries only 
if coupled with an ever-growing sense of the equally great 
privilege of responsibility on the part of the press to the com- 
munity—a conscientiousness which distinguishes many a well 
known editor in many countries of the world. 

Emily G. Balch discussed. her plans for the internation- 
alization of polar regions and the internationalization of 
waterways with some key officials and delegates at the UN 
and was impressed by the courtesy and real interest shown 
during the interviews. 

Whether the UN will be strengthened or weakened by 
this Assembly will be seen. I felt two disquieting tendencies 
in its sessions. One was the way that delegates failed to stand 
by and reaffirm positions taken last year. The other was the 
frequent invocation of the International Court of Justice to 
avoid implementation of the basic principles of the Charter 
and delay political action. Again and again in Committee 
when political decisions were to be reached on the basis of 
self-evident principles the deus ex machina in the form of an 
appeal for interpretation by the International Court was 
sprung upon those assembled. Should these tendencies con- 
tinue the result may lead to complete paralysis. 

I personally feel that to a much larger degree than ever 
before it is up to the peoples to decide upon the fate of the 
UN. It is up to us to interpret its purposes, principles and 
structure, its achievements and failures and to make these 
known as widely as possible. Please. let me know at the 
next International Executive Meeting whether your Section 
has any relations with your country’s UN delegates. Let me 
know by then also what action your Section proposes to take. 

We need the UN as much as it needs us. And as the free 
citizens of free peoples, it is our supreme privilege to help 
form public opinion, international and national. Public 

(Continued on page four) 


TWO POEMS 


We should like to share with readers of FOUR LIGHTS the 
following verses for the valiant spirit and the heroic powers of en- 
durance they display. They were written by Kaethe Bonnessen of 
Cologne, Germany, worker in the Social Democratic Party and former 
secretary to Dr. William Sollman, then German Minister of the 
Interior, (now of Pendle Hill) to whom they were sent. Mrs. Bonnes- 
sen’s husband was killed in action in Russia, two of her three children 
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(aged three and six years) lie vuried under the rubble of Cologne, able 
as well as her husband’s mother. Ali the family belongings went up 
in flames. “I am enclosing two poems,” she writes. “Although they  Pollc 


Our Day 


We have been born 

Into this day. 

Merciless fate 

Has set us in it. 

It is our day, 

Ours to give it meaning, to fulfill it. 


It may be poor and lacking 
In life’s abundance and in joy, 
In sunshine and in all 

That men call happiness. 


But have there not been bitter times before, 

When mothers raised their children? 

Have hunger and corruption not been spreading? 

And yet they kept their faith and brought forth life. 
We are the offspring even of those mothers. 


Naught is in vain. 

No cry is lost in space— 
It vibrates on and on 
Into eternity. 


And so our call of anxious yearning, 
Our shout for right and justice, 
Reaches the ear of the Eternal 
Strengthened a thousandfold 

By our suffering and misery. 


Fate that has set us 

Into this day, 

Gives us the strength, then, 
To give it meaning, to fulfill it. 


For we feel His presence 

Amid despair and misery. 

The walls of pettiness, piled high around us, 
Are crumbling. 


And purged of all 

That’s paltry, that is worthless, 

Man does find man, 

Free from all vanity, all childish pride. 


4 playball erstwhile for indomitable powers, 
Our life now stands forth, 

Mighty and sublime 

Hundred times worth the living. 


We have been born into this day. 
It’s our day, 
To bring it to fulfillment, 
As best we can. 
— From the German by Kaethe Bonnessen. 
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lay no claims to literary value, they had to be written to ease a bur- 
dened heart. Our Day was the product of those dreadful nights of 
bombing; the other was written during the months in which I had 
no roof over my head, but wandered with my boy from house to house, 
seeking shelter with acquaintances. How like a sunken castle in a fairy 
tale appear to me now the years we lived together with our children 
in modest happiness in spite of Nazi terror a id pent-up, often inioler- 
able wrath.” 

The lines below were translated from the German by Ann L. 


Pollock of New York. 


Challenge and Charge of the Survivors 


My step sounds hollow 

Through the evening quiet of the streets. 
Ghostlike, the ragged ruins of the houses 

Hold out queer shapes, 

Gutted and empty, 

Haunted by silence— 

In days gone by homesteads of life and cheer. 


I am not alone. 

At my side walk the beloved dead. 

My friend, my husband, father of my children, 
Riddled by bullets, sinking on cold soil; 

My children, you whom bombs have torn apart, 
Buried beneath the wreckage. 

The fire that consumed all that was mine 
Burns on and on within my heart. 


My fate, I challenge you! 

Why did you spare me? 

That I might suffer bitter woe 
Burdened, unto the last? 

That the fire in my heart 

Should not be quenched? 

Should not be quenched? 

That my deep yearning for my loved ones 
Should not be stilled? 


Men and brothers, 

Now your brows are clear 

And you can lift your heads in freedom, 

Still reeling from the impact of those floods of lizht, 
Not knowing where to go— 

Shake off the bonds for good 

And break the shackles 

Of woe and bitterness and selfishness 

That cramp your hearts! 


Show kindliness! 

Once more be brothers to each other; 
Silence those songs of vengeance and of hatred 
At last—they are so futile, 

Worse, seeds of future woe. 

Join hands o’er death and ruin. 

Prove that despite it all and all the same 
You hold the title: man. 


— From the German by Kaethe Bonnessen. 


Double Reward 


Do you know that you may win a prize for your achieve- 
ment in the Membership Drive? The branch that adds the 
largest number of new members and the branch that achieves 
the largest percentage increase will each be awarded the privi- 
lege of sending a delegate to the Annual Meeting next April— 
all expenses paid! Will your branch achieve the double re- 
ward of new members and a delegate? 


Joan WILLIAMS, 
Membership Secretary. 


— 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


In thinking of our own part in the work of the WIL 
in the coming year, I wonder how many of us are aware of 
the details of the legislative work being carried out for us 
all in Washington? How many of us, for instance, know that 
Mildred Olmsted and Annalee Stewart are considered two of 
the most powerful figures ia the Anti-Conscription Campaign? 
—that Mildred Olmsted, in addition to her work as National 
Administrative Secretary, has organized the effective Women’s 
Committee to Oppose Conscription—that Annalee Stewart, our 
National President, in order to work on the “Hill” at this 
critical time has moved to Washington for the duration of 
the Congressional sessions, living in a curtained alcove of our 
Washington Office away from fone and family? 

How many of us know of the devoted and intelligent work 
of our National Policy Committee, which meets one after- 
noon every week to formulate policy which shall be up-to-the 
minute and in accordance with the directions of our last An- 
nual Meeting? Its members are all exceptionally busy women- 
—Katharine Lee Marshall, our Legislative Secretary; Gertrude 
C. Bussey and Olive Reddick, both of whom carry full-time 
college professorships; and Dorothy M. Robinson, the wife 
of a Methodist minister with a very large city parish? 

These are a few samples of the contributions which WIL 
women are making at this very moment of time. With them 
and other concerned men and women we can change the pre- 
sent ominous trend in foreign policy if we care enough and 
give them enough support both in our work at home and 
financially. We are trying to put $10,000 into our immediate 
legislative program. Whether you give to this work through 
the monthly quotas of your state branch, through the United 
Peace Chest of Greater Philadelphia, or in a direct contribu- 
tion to the National Treasury, you will know with what care 
your gift is used and how greatly it is appreciated. 

Frederick J. Libby of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War tells of a generous supporter of long-standing 
who decreased his contribution considerably because he said 
most of his gifts were going to relief abroad. Mr. Libby 
pointed out that money given to relief should come as an 
additional gift from the donor; that when given in place of 
customary support of a peace organization, the money comes, 
in effect, from the organization (which suffers a resulting 
loss of income) instead of from the donor, whose sum total 
of giving is no greater than it was before. Let us bear this 
in mind as we plan our New Year’s share both in the relief 
of suffering from war and in its prevention in the future. 
of suffering from war and in its prevention in the futue! 

—KATHARINE McC. ARNETT. 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
announces an 


International Summer School 
in SCHIERS, Canton of Grisons, Switzerland 
from July 17-24, 1948 
Subject: Peace and Freedom—Is there actually an Inter- 
national Crisis of Democracy? 

The concept of Democracy so often misunderstood and 
misused will be discussed from various angles. Students will 
also be given the opportunity of learning something about the 
techniques of planning and organizing conferences and the 
leading of discussions. Mornings will be devoted to lectures, 
afternoons to discussions in small groups, games, and excur- 
sions. Special topics are being scheduled for presentation in 
the evenings: History and tasks of the WILPF; Switzerland 
as an example of a federal state; Schiers, its history and sur- 
roundings. One evening has been reserved for good music and 
entertainment. 

Plans are being made for a full day’s excursion to the 
mountains and for a hiking tour into the Engadin and to the 

National Park from July 25-August 1, if desired by 
students. 

Thirty double rooms in the boarding school of Schiers 
are at our disposal. There are dressings rooms with running 
cold water on every floor. Students are asked to bring their 

(Continued next page) 





